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SCENES IN IRELAND. 

" The Irish car," says Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh, " seems large portion of Ireland. To whatever part of the country he 
accommodated for any. number of persons ; and it is by that goes, however, he will find abundant matter for observation 




ENTRANCE TO THE DKVIL'S GLEN, NEAR GLENDALOUGH, WICKLOW. 




DRUIBICAL STONE, BALLYBRACH, NEAR BRAY, WICKLOW. 



conveyance that the Irish tourist must necessarily travel as in green fields and dark woods, rock, sea, and peat-sodden 
soon as he leaves the great iron roads which now intersect a acres of yet to be recovered and cultivated land. Taking the 
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scenes as the artist has chosen them, however, we resume our 
brief gossip about things Irish. 

The Devil's Glen, near the village of Rathnew, in the northern 
part of the county of Wicklow, is one of those famous places 
to which every body goes at least once. It is well worth the 
trouble, for tumbling and roaring water, high bleak cliffs, 
hardy green trees clustering on the hill sides, and a back- 
ground of magnificent mountains, make a scene worth looking 
at in whatever part of the world it is found. 

Mr. Thackeray's description of the glen and waterfall, 



walk one of the most delightful that can be taken ; and, indeed, 
I hope there is no harm in saying, that you may get as much 
out of an hour's walk there, as out of the best hour's extem- 
pore preaching. But this was as a salvo to our conscience for 
not being at church. 

"Here,- however, was a long aisle, arched gothicalry overhead, 
in a much better taste than is seen in» some of those dismal 
new churches ; and, by way of painted glass, the sun lighting 
up multitudes of various coloured leaves, and the birds for 
choristers, and the river by way of organ, and in it stones 




TUNNEL IN THE ROAD BETWEEN GLENGARIFF AND K.INMARE, CORK COUNTY. 



which he visited on a Sunday morning, is extremely happy. 
" There is a ravine of a mile and a half, through which a river 
runs roaring (a lady who keeps the gate, will not object to 
receive a gratuity), there is a ravine or Devil's Glen, which 
forms a delightful wild walk, and where a Methusaleh of a 
landscape-painter might find studies for all his life long. All 
sorts of foliage and colour, all sorts of delightful caprices of 
light and shadow — the river tumbling and frothing amidst the 
boulders — raucum per laDvia murmur saxa siens, and a chorus 
of 150,000 birds (there might be more), hopping, twittering, 
singing under the clear cloudless Sabbath scene, make this 



enough to make a whole library of sermons. No man can 
walk in such a place without feeling grateful, and grave, and 
humble ; and without thanking heaven for it as he comes away. 
And, walking and musing in this free happy place, one could 
not help thinking of a million and a half of brother Cockneys, 
shut up in their huge prison (the tread-mill for the day 
being idle), and told by some legislators that relaxation is 
sinful, that works of art are abominations, except on week- 
days." 

" A long tract of wild country," continues the same enter- 
taining writer, " with a park or two here and there, a police 
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barrack perched on a hill, a half-starved looking church 
stretching its long scraggy steeple over a wide plain, moun- 
tains whose base is richly cultivated while their tops are 
purple and lonely, warm cottages and farms nestling at the 
foot of the hills, and humble cabins here and there on the 
wayside, accompany the car that jingles back over fifteen 
miles of ground through Inniskerry to Bray. You pass by 
wild gaps and greater and lesser Sugar- Loaves ; and about 
eight o'clock, when the sky is quite red with sunset, and the 
long shadows are of such a purple as (they may say what 
they like) Claude could no more paint than I can, you catch 
a glimpse of the sea, beyond Bray, and affect to be wondrously 
delighted by the sight of the element. 

" The fact is, however, that at Bray is one of the best inns in 
Ireland ; and there you may be perfectly sure there is a good 
dinner ready, five minutes after the honest car-boy, with 
innumerable hurroos and smacks of his whip, has brought up 
his passengers to the door with a gallop." 

At Ballybach, near the town of Bray, are some Druidical 
stones, of a character similar to those on Salisbury Plain. 
Of their history nothing is certainl}" known, 

Near the celebrated Yale of Avoca, is Castle Howard, the 
seat of Sir Ralph Howard. The interest attached to Moore's 
"Meeting of the Waters," gave rise, we are told, to a contro- 
versy respecting the identity of the locality where the poet 
composed his melody. As there are two "meetings," one 
at Castle Howard, the other at the " "Wooden Bridge," a 
question arose as to which was entitled to the honour — a 
difficulty which Moore is said to have settled, by pronouncing 
in favour of the former. 

Towards Arklow, the river narrows and deepens, and the 
trees, being more directly over it, cast a darker shadow on its 
waters. As we approach the sea* the scenery assumes a more 
subdued character : the valley expands, and the mountains 
subside into sloping hills. At the foot of one of these stands 
Shelton Abbey, the seat of the Earl of Wicklow, a Gothic 
structure, encompassed with a noble demesne. The public 
entrance to the grounds is about a mile and a half from 
Arklow. The interior decorations correspond with its external 
character. James II., on his flight to Waterford, after the 
Battle of the Boyne, was entertained here. On the opposite 
side of the river, is the forest of Glen art, and Glenart Castle, 
the residence of the Earl of Carysfort. The town of Arklow 
is of considerable antiquity. A monastery was founded there 
in the reign of John, by Theobald Fitz- Walter, hereditary- 
Lord Butler of Ireland, " for the love of God and the Blessed 
Yirgin, and for the health of the souls of Henry II., King of 
England, King Richard, King John, and other persons." The 
castle was erected by the founder of the abbey. Cromwell 
took Arklow in 1649, and dismantled the castle, and the ruins 
may still be seen. In a battle fought in 1798, between the 
royalist troops and yeomanry and the insurgent army, the latter 
was defeated after a desperate resistance. 

To the west of Arklow, at the foot of Croghan-Kinsella 
mountain, are the Wicklow gold mines, which were found 
unproductive, and are no longer worked ; but modern ex- 
periences testify that where " sparkles of golden splendour all 
over the surface shine," there may be richer " diggings " than 
any which erst rewarded the explorers of " our Lagenian 
mine." They form the subject of one of O'Keefe's farces, and 
furnished Moore with one of his happiest metaphors. Further 
to the west is the small town of Tinehely, destroyed during 
the rebellion of 179S, but shortly afterwards rebuilt, and near 
it stood the ruins of Coolrass, the Cos/ta, it is believed, of the 
unfortunate Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, so often 
•noticed by him in his letters. Among the peasants the place 
is called Black Tom's Buildings ; from these ruins Tinehely 
was in part rebuilt. 

The town and bay of Bantry, with its surrounding scenery, 
never fail to attract the attention of all lovers of the pictur- 
esque. "Between Bantry and Glengariff (on the opposite 
side of the bay) there is a fine mountain road, sweeping 
through many superb scenes ; and though Glengariff can also 
'-be reached by boat across the bay (seven miles), the overland 



route is generally preferred. Glengariff lies at the head of a 
narrow arm of the sea, running in from the northern end of 
the bay, marked in the maps as Glengariff Harbour. The 
road, round, from Bantry, lies along a range of hills, which 
spring from the bay and unite with the northern mountain 
ranges — the whole route offering an ever-changing panorama. 
North-west of Bantry is the mountain of the Priest's Leap, 
in connexion with which there are endless legends to be 
told. 

Glengariff, or the Rocky Glen, as it is called, has been 
finely described by Mrs. Hall. She says : — "Language fails to 
convey an idea of the beauty of Glengariff, which merits, to 
the full, the enthusiastic praise lavished upon it by every 
traveller. It is a deep Alpine valley, inclosed by precipitous 
hills, about three miles in length, and seldom exceeding a 
quarter of a mile in breadth. Black and savage rocks embosom, 
as it were, a scene of surpassing comeliness — endowed by nature 
with the richest gifts of wood and water ; for the trees are 
graceful in form, luxuriant in foliage, and varied in character ; 
and the rippling stream, the strong river, and the foaming 
cataract, are supplied from a thousand rills collected in the 
mountains. Beyond all, is the magnificent bay, with its ■ 
numerous islands — by one of which it is so guarded and 
sheltered as to present the aspect of a serene lake. Wander- 
ing through the glen, the song of birds is either hushed or 
unheard ; and but for the ripple and roar of waters, there is no 
sound to disturb a solitude perfect and profound." It is of 
this ravishing spot that the C7,mic, Mr. Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh, throwing aside, for once, his captiousness, exclaims, 
" Were such a bay lying upon English shores, it would be a 
world's wonder ; perhaps, if it were on the Mediterranean, or 
the Baltic, English travellers would flock to it in hundreds. 
Why not come and see it in Ireland ? It is less than a day's 
journey from London, and lies in a country far more strange 
to most travellers than France or Germany can be. 

"The inn is very pretty at Glengariff; some thorn-trees 
stand before it, where many bare-legged people were lolling 
in spite of the weather. A beautiful bay stretches out before 
the house, the full tide washing the thorn-trees ; mountains 
rise on either side of the little bny, and there is an island, 
with a castle in it, in the midst, near which a yacht was 
moored. But the mountains were hardly visible for the mist, 
and the yacht, island, and castle looked as if they had been 
washed against the flat, grey sky in India-ink. 

" The day did not clear up sufficiently to allow me to make 
any long excursion about the place, or indeed to see a very 
wide prospect round about it : at a few hundred yards, most 
pf the objects were enveloped in mist ; but even this, for a 
lover of the picturesque, had its beautiful effect, for you saw 
the hills in the foreground pretty clear, and covered with 
their wonderful . green, while immediately behind them rose 
an immense blue mass of mist and mountain that served to 
relieve (to use the painter's phrase) the nearer objects. 
Annexed to the hotel is a flourishing garden, where the 
vegetation is so great that the landlord told me it was 
all he could do to check the trees from growing : round 
about the bay, in several places, they come clustering down 
to the water's edge, nor does the salt water interfere with 
them." 

" Winding up a hill to the right, as you quit the inn, is the 
beautiful road to the cottage and park of Lord Bantry. One 
or two parties, on pleasure bent, went so far as the house, and 
were partially consoled for the dreadful rain which presently 
poured down upon them, by wine, whiskey, and refreshments, 
which the liberal owner of the house sent out to them. I 
myself had only got a few hundred yards when the rain over- 
took me, and sent me for refuge into a shed, where a black- 
smith had arranged a rude furnace and bellows, and where he 
was at work with a rough gilly to help him, and, of course, a 
lounger or two to look on. The scene was exceedingly wild 
and picturesque, and I took out a sketch-book and began to 
draw. The blacksmith was at first very suspicious of the 
operation which I had commenced, nor did the poor fellow's 
sternness at all yield until I made him a present of a shilling." 
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The best view of Glengariff— the charm of a soft climate 
embracing every other — is obtained from the height of the hill 
road leading to Killarney, and at the foot of which is a pretty 
cottage, preferred as a residence for many years by Lord 
Bantry to the stately mansion at Bantry. The summit of 
this hill, which is, in fact, within a private demesne, may be 
attained if the visitor can take rather a fatiguing walk ; but 
the result will reward him. The village of GlengarifT con- 



sists of only a very few houses. They are collected round 
the hotel, — a pretty white house built against a hill, which 
rises high above it, and standing within a few yards of the 
clear water. From every point of view the bay is beautiful 
but is most beautiful as seen from the windows of the little 
hotel — a hostelrie placed in a paradise, and which all are 
loath to leave — even for the lovely and romantic Lakes of 
Killarney. 



HOBBES'S LEVIATHAN. 



The singular figure represented in our engraving forms the 
upper half of the frontispiece of Hobbes's " Leviathan, or the 
Matter, Form, and Power of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiastical 
and Civil," first published in London in 1656. Above it is a 
motto borrowed from the vulgate edition of the book of Job — 
Xo?i est 'potestas super lerram, quae comporciur el (Job xli. 24). 
Underneath, the title of the book appears upon a curtain, 
which we have been unable to introduce, and at each side of 
it a series of little compartments containing engravings of 
allegorical subjects. Under the arm which holds the sword 
appears — 1, a fortress ; 2, a crown ; 3, a cannon ; 4, a trophy 
formed of arms ; 5, a battle. 

Beneath the hand which holds the crozier, we find — 1, a 
church ; 2, a bishop's mitre ; 3, lightning ; 4, a trident, on 
which is inscribed the word syllogism ; a fork with the words 
direct, indirect upon the prongs ; another with the words 
spiritual, temporal ; another with the words real, intentional ; 
and an ox's horns with the word dilemma. 

In the introduction the author gives the key to the allegory : 
" Nature, the art whereby God hath made and governs the 
world, is by the art of man, as in many other things, so in this 
also, imitated, that it can make an artificial animal. For seeing 
life is but a motion of the limbs, the beginning whereof is in 
some principal part within ; why may we not say, that all 
automata (engines that move themselves by springs and wheels 
as doth a watch) have an artificial life ? For what is the heart 
but a spring, and the nerves but so many strings, and the joints 
but so many Kneels, giving motion to the whole body, such as 
was intended by the artificer. 

"Art goes yet further, imitating that rational and: most ex- 
cellent work of nature, man. For by art is created that great 
Levuthax called a Commonwealth or State, in Latin, • 
Civitas, which is but an artificial man, though of greater 
stature and strength than is natural, for whose protection and 
defence it was intended ; and in which the sovereignty is an 
artificial soul, as giving life and motion to the whole body ; 
the magistrates and other officers of judicature and execution, 
artificial joints ; reward and punishment^ by which, fastened 
to the seat of sovereignty, every joint and member is moved to 
perform his duty, are the nerves, that do the same in the body 
natural ; the wealth and riches of all particular members are 
the strength ; salus popidi, the people s safety, its business ; 
counsellors by whom all things needful for it to know are 
suggested unto it, are the memory ; equity and laics an artificial 
reason and will ; concord, health, sedition, sickness ; and civil war, 
death. Lastly, the facts and covenants, by which the parts of 
the body politic were at first made, set together, and united, 
resemble that fat, or the let v.s make man, pronounced by God 
in the creation. 

" To describe the nature of this artificial man, I will 
consider, 

"First, the matter thereof, and the artificer, both which is man, 

" Secondly, how and by what covenants it is made ; what are 
the rights and just power or authority of a sovereign; and 
what it is that preserveth or dissolveth it. 

" Thirdly, what is a christian commonwealth. 

" Lastly, what if. the kingdom of darkness. 

" Concerning the first, there is a saying much usurped of 
late, that wisdom is acquired, not by reading of books, but of 
men. . Consequently, whereunto, those persons that for the 
most part can give no other proof of being wise, take great 



delight to show what they think they have read in men, by 
uncharitable censures of one another behind their backs. But 
there is another saying not of late understood, by which they 
might learn truly to read one another, if they would take the 
pains, that is, posse teipsum, read thyself" 

Thomas Hobbes was born at Malmesbury, on the oth of 
April, 1588, the same year in which the Spanish Armada 
was defeated and dispersed. He was the son of a clergyman, 
and during his infancy his constitution was so feeble, that 
it was hardly expected he would ever attain to manhood, but 
he strengthened it into robustness by temperance and regular 
living. His father taught him the ancient classics at an early 
age, so that when eight years old, he translated the " Medsea" 
of Euripides into English verse. At nineteeen he completed 
his education in the University of Oxford, and went to 
travel on the continent as tutor to the eldest son of William 
Cavendish, Earl of Devonshire. His first published work 
was a translation of the " History of Thucydides," by which 
he wished to prove to his countrymen the dangers and 
disorders of a democratic form of government. In 1C26, his 
patron, the Earl of Devonshire, died, and in 1628, his pupil 
died. He then accompanied a son of Sir Gervase Clifton on 
a tour in France, where he remained until the Countess 
Dowager invited him home to take charge of the education 
of her son, then thirteen years of age. . He accepted her offer, 
and discharged his trust with great fidelity. In 1634, he 
accompanied his pupil to Faris, where he applied his leisure 
hours to the study of natural philosophy. He went thence to 
Italy, where he formed an acquaintance with Galileo, who 
became very intimate with him, and freely communicated to 
him all his discoveries. On his return through Paris he 
met Descartes, and afterwards kept up a correspondence with 
him upon mathematical subjects ; but when Descartes sought 
to establish points of high importance on the assumption o 
innate ideas, Hobbes showed his good sense by differing from 
him. In 1642, he published his work " De Cive," which 
raised up against him many enemies. After the Revolution, 
he found himself obliged to follow the example of his patron, 
Sir Charles Cavendish, and take refuge in France, as the 
monarchical tendencies of his works had rendered him de- 
cidedly obnoxious to the republican party in England. He 
there became so celebrated by the part he took in the contro- 
versy about the squaring of the circle, that he was recom- 
mended as mathematical tutor for the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards Charles II. He discharged this duty with so much 
diligence, that he drew forth the esteem of the prince, who 
gave him very substantial marks of favour after the Restoration, 
and it is said kept a picture of him suspended in his closet. 
In 1650, his able treatise on " Human Nature" was published 
in London, with another, " De Corpore Politico, or, on the 
Elements of Law." After digesting his religious, moral, and 
political principles into a complete system, he published.it 
under the name of the " Leviathan," to which we have already 
referred, in 1650 and 1651. After that he returned to Eng- 
land, and mostly passed the summer at the country seat of the 
Earl of Devonshire, and the winter in London in the society 
of his friends. When Charles regained the throne,, he 
bestowed upon him a pension of £100 a year out of the privy 
purse. In 1666, his " Leviathan" and his treatise " De Cive," 
,were strongly censured by parliament, and this,, combine*! 
with the bringing in of a bill to punish atheism and profane- 



